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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 


conceming recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 


is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 


cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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AMERICA 


Canada 


Comparison of American and Canadian 
Wages. The differential between the average 
hourly earnings of Canadian workers and their 
better paid American counterparts was reduced 
from 41 percent in 1950 to 28 percent in 1958. 
Twelve pages of additional comparisons between 
the average hourly and weekly earnings in selec- 
ted industries in Canada and the United States 
have been published by the Research Department 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) in its 
bulletén, Labour Research, Vol. 4, Nos. 1-3, 
January-March 1959.--Canadian Labour Congress. 


Upcoming Organizing Campaign. The Inter- 
national Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO, which has 1,000 mem- 
bers in Canada, recently appropriated $150,000 
for an organizing campaign in Canada.--Canada, 
L abour Gazette, 


Merger Postponed. The Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederation of Labour (CCCL), at its con- 
vention, voted to defer joining the Canadian La- 
bour Congress (CLC) until it has cleared with 
Catholic authorities on doctrinal points. Accord- 
ingly, the proposal was postponed for 2 years, 
until the next biennial congress of the CCCL. 
--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. | 


Developments in Communist Strategy. The 
Communist-dominated Canadian headquarters of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (MMSW) recently saw its strategy suc- 
ceed in one case and fail in another. 

In 1949, the MMSW was expelled from the 
predecessor of the Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC) for Communist domination and for juris- 
dictional encroachment on the organizing domain 
of the United Steelworkers. In 1959, at the in- 
sistance of its largest local, at Sudbury, which 
has 14,000 members, the MMSW applied for reaf- 
filiation with the CLC. Later, at the national 


(1) 


convention of the MMSW, the Sudbury local raised 
the issue of communism in the executive board, 
in connection with the question of reaffiliation, 
but the convention refused to repudiate commu- 
nism in the board. This action may tum out to be 
a Pyrrhic victory for the Communists at the MMSW 
headquarters, since it will probably widen the 
breach between the Sudbury local and the nation- 
al officers and eliminate any possibility that the 
CLC will accept the union’s request for reaffilia- 
tion. 

The Communists failed, however, in an at- 
tempt to oust the United Steelworkers from the 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Ltd., in Ontario, one 
of Canada’s largest uranium mining operations. 
One of the Northspan locals was first affiliated 
directly with the CLC, but was taken over this 
year by the United Steelworkers, with the consent 
of the local itself, the CLC, and the Northspan 
management. Soon thereafter, in an effort to oust 
the Steelworkers, the MMSW applied for certifica- 
cation as the legitimate organizing group at the 
Northspan mines. The Labor Relations Board 
recently rejected the application, thus fending off 
the latest thrust of MMSW strategists.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Ottawa. 


Bolivia 


Teachers Strike for Higher Pay. The Na- 
tional Federation of Urban Teachers has gone on 
strike for higher wages, specifically to have in- 
corporated into their basic salaries a special 
bonus granted them in August 1958. 

The Government has issued a Supreme Res- 
olution rejecting the request and declaring the 
strike illegal, stating that acquiescence would 
threaten monetary stabilization. 


School employees are entitled to supple- 
ments ranging from 30 to 100 percent of their 
base pay, depending upon their personnel grades; 
those in the lowest category (not graded) receive 
no supplement (see table). Incorporation of the 
bonus into the basic salary would raise the base 












































AMERICA 
BOLIVIA: MONTHLY PAY SCALE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL. BY GRADE, AUGUST 1959 : 
(In Bolivianos) | | s 
Grade 1 Grade 2 | Grade 3 Grade 4 |.Grade5 _ |Not graded t 
t 
Position and wage categories Supplement, |Supplement,| Supplement, |Supplement, | Supplement No ‘ 
100 percent |75 percent | 60 percent | 45 percent | 30 percent | supplement 
Pte tlhe, Cail ining onc. ics sans ccectbccence 471,300 | 428,475 | 402,780 377,085 | 351, 390 300, 006 y 
BRA WEBS iors sioéscices cheek ersisldicebovns 171, 300 171, 300 171, 300 171, 300 171, 300 171, 300 
TLE TIER 171,300 | 128,475 |. 102,780 77, 085 51, 390 -- 
ETE siicacscrbncsevesecsvasecdbessvunctenveqbeosctoesens 128, 700 128, 700 128, 700 128, 700 128, 700 128,700 
g 
Dcerlierrn, 00 i osc cies citenenscecsoiccscsiio 411, 000 373, 250 330, 600 327, 950 305, 300 260, 000 p 
ROL TEBBO coder ceporcne.scnthe scnvonsebeesnseoeepeieee 151, 000 151, 000 151,000 151, 000 151, 000 151, 000 
I ssi bceschephictiniecensiananseivies 151,000 | 113,250 90, 600 67, 600 45, 300 -- U 
RENNIE Uiags cebcssesassccse cou resendit paveersenerbobvsswsat 109, 000 109, 000 109, 000 109, 060 109, 000 109, 000 t 
Clerical workers, total......sscssssssssesso 321,800 | 21.575 | 273,440 | 255,305 | 237,170 | 200,900 : 
BASIC WAGE ........00.ccercrereresererere cenesesesanees 120, 900 120, 900 120, 900 120, 900 120, 900 120, 900 | 
ON gE EE 120, 900 90, 675 72, 540 54, 405 36, 270 -- c 
RG iiss i ccvnsclicvedbet cise Rsiccess ccinessesived 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 
Custodial workers, total ................000 269, 400 2A1, 975 225, 520 29, 065 19 2, 610 159, 700 U 
B@SIC WAGE .........ccccccoresccscercrecceeresessnase os 109, 700 109, 700 109, 700 109, 700 109, 700 109, 700 4 
Supplement............cecseesersserssessverereresesess 109, 700 82, 275 65, 820 49, 365 32,910 om ce 
BOR B osessctiseee ceessessocssnosdoccscosessvecscssacean ence 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50,000 L 
Note: 11,885 Boliviano s=US$ 1. Source: Bolivian Gevernment. of 
s¢ 
cr 
fa 
on which these supplemental wages are calcu- Cost-of-living index 
lated. Of the approximately 11,000 persons in- July 1959 Tl 
volved (principals, teachers, and clerical and  (4981=100) du 
custodial personnel), 17 percent are eligible for I i latter aeuihmiaing 526 al 
100 percent supplements, 60 percent for 30 to amen siiihien ins cicsotcnanaarnionio 407 ta 
75 percent supplements, and 23 percent receive GIOEEDG. fasercseisssvasmpariveadisiresece 378 ex 
no supplements. Fuel ..ssesessssseee biiekaneere eaasendead 481 
The Government has pointed out that the Medical ALCENELON -..0.. server ssreeens 373 in 
23 ercent in th ] t d ld benef Smoking BUA By ccs cccccescecccsccsoccces 516 
P aivenr4 ewes grade would not benefit Household cleaning supplies 513 la 
by the requested action, whereas those who are RAN i nsisenceennsancii 815 pre 
already in the highest paid category would re- Transportation .....c..cseeseeseeeees 510 rat 
ceive increases of 27 percent.--U.S. Embassy, Mi scell ameous..........1.ssscescereseee 377 pa 
La Paz. WEY BROUND so csisecceascigeespedeinoesses 478 ios 
--U.S. Consulate General, Sao Paulo. in, 
, pe 
Brazil ; 
1co 
Cost of Living in Sao Paulo. The July 1959 Ecuador Pc 
Sao Paulo cost-of-living index, prepared and re- 
leased by the Statistical Department of the Pre- New Centers for Industrial Development. 
feitura of SA0 Paulo, showed an increase of al- Agreement has been reached between the Inter- ens 
most 21 percent over the December 1958 index of national Cooperation Administration and the Na- foie 
396. The index for July with the breakdown for tional Planning Board of Ecuador on the estab- fic 
the various components follows: lishment of an Industrial Development Center in (ne 
SCi 
2 
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Quito and another in Guayaquil. It has also been 
agreed that work in the field of labor productivity 
should be an important phase of the activities of 
these centers. Two graduate engineers, who are 
to be trained by ICA in labor productivity, will 
work with the new Centers.--U.S. Embassy, Quito. 


Mexico 


Wage Increases. Wage increases were 
granted in August to workers in the motion picture 


producing and the automobile assembly industries. 


Under a revision of the collective agreement be- 
tween the Union of Motion Picture Production 
Workers and the country’s 70 motion picture pro- 
ducing firms, 9,000 workers will receive wage in- 
creases averaging 17.5 percent. 

A new collective agreement obtained by the 
Union of Workers of the Ford Motor Company 
gives the 1,500 employees of the company’s Mexi- 
co City assembly plant wage increases averaging 
13 percent for plant workers and 7.5 percent for 
office personnel. It also provides additional 
scholarships for employees’ children, and in- 
creases death benefits for members of employee’s 
families.--U.S. Embassy, Mexico City. | 


Top Management Training Program Expands. 
The Mexican industrial productivity program, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the U.S. Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration devotes one impor- 
tant phase of its work to top management and 
executive training. 

Following on 3 years of continuing programs 
in this field, the Industrial Productivity Center is 
launching a new 3-week training program for ap- 
proximately 20 Mexican executives just below top 
rank. The program will be directed, and in large 
part conducted, by prominent Mexican industrial- 
ists who are specialists in management, market- 
ing, or finance. The Center plans to make this a 
permanent training facility.--U.S. Embassy, Mex- 
ico City. 


Pananc 


Minimum Wage Office Established. In Sep- 
tember 1959, the Administration issued a decree 
law to establish a Minimum Wage Office. The Of- 
fice will assist the Minimum Wage Commission 
(named in 1957) in setting up a minimum wage 
scale for the Republic.--U.S. Embassy, Panama. 


P araguay 


Employment and Unemployment. Official, 
though unpublished, estimates place the total 
number of registered salaried workers in Paraguay 
at about 70,000. (See tabulation below.) The to- 
tal number of employers was estimated at 6,000. 
According to National Labor Department esti- 
mates, unemployment among the salaried labor 
force was about 10 percent, or 7,000 persons in 
August 1959. The total population of Paraguay 
is about 1.7 million. 

In the absence of actual records of employ- 
ment, the National Labor Department also made 
the following estimates of the salaried labor 
force according to economic activity: 





Number of 
registered 
salaried Percent 
workers of total 
Food processing, including 
packing plants...........sceeeseee 8, 400 12 
Textile industry ........sccccececeeees 7,000 10 
Civil Constr ction.....c..ccccesereee 7,000 10 
Transportation facilities.......... 8, 400 12 
Agriculture .........cccccseserereseresees 1, 400 2 
Business and commerce .......... 10, 500 15 
Cattle raising .......scccsecceseereeees 1, 400 2 
Forest products, including 
yerba-Maté ..........snscessserererers 4,900 7 
Other industrieS........scccecceseeeee 21, 000 30 


NAN a sacsc te sncancgutsc Geos oactactienes y 70, 000 100 


1 Excludes persons working on their own account and 
an estimated 20,000 on government payrolls. An addition al 
7,000 may be working for pay, but are not registered. 


--U.S. Embassy, Ascuncion. 


Venezuela 


Business Taxed to Support Cooperative Ed- 
ucation Institute. The Gaceta Oficial for August 
22 made public a new law calling for the forma- 
tion of a National Institute of Cooperative Edu- 
cation, to be financed by the following contribu- 
tions from employers and workers: 

A contribution by employers equivalent to 
1 percent of all salaries, wages, and similar pay- 
ments to employees of industrial or commercial 
establishments, other than those owned by the 
Federal Government, States, or Municipalities. 

Other contributions, amounting to a 0.5 per- 
cent withholding tax, are provided from the annual 
bonuses paid to employees and workers. 
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One provision requires all business and in- 
dustrial enterprises to employ apprentices (from 
14 to 18 years old) in a number equal to 5 percent 
of their total employment. Preference may be 
given to children and close relatives of employ- 
ees and must be given to orphans and abandoned 
children. 

Another provision lessens the burden on em- 
ployers somewhat by allowing a deduction for the 
expense of maintaining trade schools for their em- 
ployees, where approved by the Minister of Edu - 
cation.--U.S. Embassy, Caracas. 


West Indies 


Toward a Trade Union Federation. The In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), through its headyuarters in Brussels, 
has assigned McDonald Moses to work with the 
Caribbean Area Division of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers (CADORIT) in 
establishing a West Indies Confederation of La- 
bor.--ICFTU Radio Service. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Austria 


Employment. Austrian employment reached 
an alltime high of more than 2.3 million, at the 
end of August. About two-thirds of the new work- 
ers were women.--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Unions Concerned Over Prices. In separate 
talks with the Prime Minister, representatives of 
the (Socialist) Federation Generale du Travail de 
Belgique (FGTB) requested a conference of un- 
ions, employers, and the Government to discuss 
the recent increase in prices, and representatives 
of the (Catholic) Confederation des Syndicats 
Chretiens de Belgique (CSC) called upor the 
Government to develop a more consistent policy 
of price controls and to consider gradual elimina- 
tion of the tax on workers’ income.--U.S. Embas- 
sy, Brussels. 


Denmark 


Wildcat Strikers Fined. The Government’s 
Permanent Court of Labor Arbitration fined 66 
machinists employed at a large plant in Odense 
a total of 12,200 kroner (US$1,759) for a week’s 
strike which had been declared illegal by the Na- 
tional Machinists’ Union. The wage issue, over 
which the men had struck, is being mediated. 
--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Union Policy on Nationalization. Denmark’s 
largest trade union, the 240,000-member General 
(unskilled) Workers’ Union, at its congress, 
called for the nationalization of banks and in- 
surance companies.--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Shortage of Skilled and Unskilled Labor. 
In view of the shortage of labor in many crafts 
and in some instances in unskilled labor, the 
Government is postponing those public works 
that would compete with private industry for man- 
power.--U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 


Finland 


Formalization of Unemployment Insurance. 
The Government prepared a bill to be submitted 
to the Diet in the fall session, which would re- 
place the voluntary system of unemployment, in- 
surance, administered by the trade unions, with a 
compulsory system to be administered by the 
Government. Under the bill, contributions would 
be made by the insured, by employers, by the Na- 
tional Government, and by local authorities. 

The Employers’ Association approves the 
bill in principle, but isexpected to lobby against 
specific features of it.--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. | 


France. 


Implementing Decree on Worker Participa- 
tion, On August 30, the French Government pub- 
lished a decree stipulating some of the conditions 
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for application of its January ordinance relating 
to means of increasing worker interest in industry 
through financial participation. The new decree 
applies to profit-sharing and employee stock- 
participation schemes. It contains stipulations 
as to (1) clauses which the agreements must in- 
clude, governing the means and rules for comput- 
ing profit-sharing or stock participation; (2) the 
plant committees which may supervise the agree- 
ments within the plants; (3) the information which 
management must furnish regularly to these com- 
mittees and to plant personnel; and (4) the nation - 
al and departmental commissions which will be 
established to review and approve any tax ex- 
emptions resulting from the agreements.--U.S. 
Embassy, Paris. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Trade Union Congress. At the fifth con- 
gress of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB), 
the position of vice president formerly held by 
George Reuter, who had announced his withdraw- 
al, was filled by former Executive Board member 
Ludwig Rosenberg. The vacant post on the Ex- 
ecutive Board went to Franz Lepinski. Politics, 
economic policy, East-West contacts, DGB or- 
ganizational structure, need for reorganization, 
and the coal crisis were among the topics dis- 
cussed.--German labor press. 


Workweek. Since 1955, more than 14 million 
workers have won a shorter workweek. Of these, 
three-fourths are on a 5-day workweek. Four mil- 
lion work fewer than 45 hours weekly.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 


Netherlands 


Wages and Prices. The associations of 
Dutch employers agreed to base any price in- 
creases only on rises in nonlabor costs. They 


agreed, further, to apply productivity gains to a 
reduction of prices where application of the gains 


to wages would push wages out of line with the 
average.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 


Norway 


Productivity Makes Up for Shorter Workweek. 
The Norwegian Employers’ Association agreed to 


reduce the workweek by 6 percent--from 48 to 45 
hours--so that workers could have every other 
Saturday off; and the Norwegian Federation of 
Trade Unions (LO), in return, agreed to make up 
the time loss by a 6-percent boost in productivity, 
partly through the elimination of work breaks and 
rest periods which are not required for health or 


physical needs. 
After the agreement had been in operation 


3 months (April-June 1959), the provisions seemed, 
in general, to be working satisfactorily. The in- 
dex of industrial production for the months March- 
June 1959 was actually higher than for the same 
period in 1958: 2.3 percent higher in March-April, 
4 percent higher in May, and 4,3 percent higher in 
June. Although the statistics may not in them- 
selves demonstrate that the agreement has worked 
well (since other factors may have operated), the 
general picture is reassuring. 

Among the educational materials and de- 
vices used by management and labor to keep pro- 
duction from declining were: 

(a) Outlines for discussion meetings on 
productivity aims, enclosed with a 
letter signed by top management and 
labor leaders and mailed by the Nor- 
wegian Productivity Institute to 
16,000 firms and individuals. 

(b) Phonograph records on the same sub- 
ject, with outline plans for discus- 
sion groups, which were also given a 
wide mailing. 

(c) A 2-reel motion picture on productivi- 
ty, shown in commercial cinema 
houses. 

(d) Preliminary arrangements for a 1- 
week, full-time course in the fall, to 
be financed partly by the Productivity 
Institute, for 2,000 foremen and shop 
stewards, on methods of raising pro- 
ductivity. 

The agreement to reduce work breaks and 
rest periods was based in part on the fact that 
these periods had become so generous, in some 
work places, that most of the 3-hour reduction in 
the workweek could be absorbed by eliminating 
them. In a few cases, the agreement resulted in 
hard feelings. The Chemical Workers’ Union 
went so far as to challenge the legality of the 
elimination of ‘twashup’’ time, but lost on this 
issue in the Labor Court. 
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The U.S. Embassy at Oslo, summing up the 
situation, said: ‘‘In general the ability to have 
every other Saturday free (the general way the re- 
duction has been applied) especially in a spring 
and summer of glorious weather appears to have 
been balm for any irritations.’’--U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 


Sweden 


Appointment of Labor Attaches. Pursuant 
to a recommendation made by the Swedish Trade 
Union Federation (LO) and the Swedish Employ- 
ers’ Federation (SAK), the Government will ap- 
point a labor attache at Washington and another 
in Europe, probably at London or Bonn.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 


Question of Equal Pay for Women. Arne 
Geijer, president of the Swedish Trade Union 
Federation (LO), opposes Swedish ratification of 
the ILO convention on equal pay. In a recent 
justification of his position, he contended that if 
Sweden ratifies the convention, it will be neces- 
sary to enact legislation on wages, and this will 
be contrary to the principle of wage setting by 
collective contract. 

He did, however, promise to see that an im- 
provement in women’s wages would be made one 
of the cardinal issues in the next round of wage 
talks. He made this promise before the Clothing 
Workers’ Congress and before a conference of LO 
women members in Stockholm.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


Relative Roles of Minimum Wages and Earn- 
ings. Between April and October 1958, which 


were recession months, minimum wage rates rose 
faster than actual earnings, in part because of 
curtailed work schedules. Between October 1958 
and April 1959, however, the roles were reversed: 
minimum wage rates rose only 0.7 percent, while 
actual earings rose 2.4 percent, because of the 
renewed industrial activity.--U.S. Embassy, London. 


Annual Union Meeting. The 91st annual 
convention of the Trades Union Congress empha- 
sized a 40-hour week as British labor’s next ob- 
jective. The convention rejected a motion favor- 
ing collaboration between the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the 
World Federation of Trade Usgions (WFTU). 


--London Times. 


Effects of Installment Buying. [Easier 
terms for ‘‘hire purchase’’ instituted during the 
past year have been accompanied by two interest- 
ing developments, according to J. T. Randall 
(Labor Party), mayor of Smethwick, an indus- 
trial suburb of Birmingham: 

1. One effect has been to cool enthusiasm 
for strikes which do not concern fundamental is- 
sues, since a strike would make it difficult to 
keep up payments on a new luxury item and might 
even result in the loss of the item after most of 
it had been paid for. 

2. Attendance at ‘‘pubs,’’ and drinking in 
general, appear to be falling off in Smethwick. 
The presumed reason for this is the workers’ 
realization that the few shillings a week normally 
spent on a daily pint of beer can mean, instead, 
the acquisition of a television set or some other 
expensive appliance, which up to a year ago was 
within the range of only the most disciplined 
savers.--U.S. Consulate, Birmingham. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia 


Trade Union Mergers. As a result of the 
mergers approved by the Fourth All Trades Union 
Congress last spring, there are now 15 national 
trade unions in the national federation, ‘tThe 
Revolutionary Trade Union Movement’’ (abbre- 


viated 2.0.H. in Czech). The membership is re- 
ported as 4 million. The 15 unions are as follows: 
Trade Union of Mineworkers; Trade Union of 
Foundry and Ore Mining Workers; Trade Union of 
Engineering Workers; Trade Union of Power Gen- 
erating Industries; Chemical Workers Trade Un- 
ion; Building Workers Trade Union; Trade Union 
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of Transport and Communications Workers; Trade 
Union of Agricultural and Forestry Workers; Trade 
Union of Workers in Light Industry; Food, Drink, 
Tobacco Workers Trade Union; Trade Union of 
Workers in Communal Enterprises; Trade Union of 
Trade Employees; Trade Union of Employees in 
Government and Financial Institutions; Trade 
Union of Educational, Scientific, Cultural and 
Print Workers; and Health Workers Trade Union. 


Y.S.S.R. 


Gradual Adoption of the 7-ilqur Workday 
Decreed in the Soviet Union. The Soviet press 
on September 20, 1959, published the joint Party- 
Govermment-Trade Union decree providing for the 
transition by the end of 1960 to a 7-hour or short- 
er workday for all wage and salary eamers in the 
Soviet Union. The workday is to be 6 hours for 
underground workers. The workweek will continue 
to be uniformly 6 workdays, followed by a day of 
rest, usually Sunday. It appears that Saturday 
will continue to be a 6-hour workday, so that the 
workweek for most Soviet workers will be 41 
hours. In enterprises with continuous operations, 
and in others where the 8-hour shift cannot be 
shortened, workers will receive extra days of 
leave. It is intended that in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and construction, the introduction of the 
shorter workday will be accompanied by a read- 
justment of wage rates and salaries (primarily to 
increase the earnings of the lowest paid work- 
ers); and that in other branches of the national 
economy, the wage and salary readjusments will 
be made by 1962. Comments in the Soviet labor 
press indicate that the enterprises to go first on 
the 7-hour workday will be those which can main- 
tain their volume of production without increasing 
their wage payments and without employing more 
workers. 

The new decree was reported in the Soviet 
press as a further implementation of the shorter 
workweek policies adopted in January 1959 by 
the 21st Communist Party Congress and previous- 
ly announced during the 20th Congress in 1956. 
(For a summary of these policies and develop- 
ments in connection with the 7-hour workday, see 
the article, Hours of Work and Leave Provisions 
in the U.S.S.R., Monthly Labor Review, Septem- 
ber 1957, pp. 1069-1073.) 

The 7-hour workday is not new under the 
Soviet system. On January 2, 1929, the Govern- 


ment had ordered the workday to be reduced grad- 
ually to 7 hours for all wage and salary earners, 
by October 1, 1933. In 1940, the 8-hour workday 
was reintroduced; it continued in force for most 
workers until 1956, when the 7-hour workday be- 
gan to be introduced in certain enterprises. Dur- 
ing 1957, the 7-hour workday was introduced into 
the coal mining and the iron and steel industries, 
and, in 1958-59, it was introduced into the fol- 
lowing industries: nonferrous metals, chemicals, 
cement, reinforced concrete, salt, and ozocerite. 
Next, beginning in 1959, following the decree of 
September 20, will come the gradual introduction 
of the 7-hour workday into transportation and 
communications, and also into machine fabrica- 
tion, metalworking, oil, and gas production. 

The general extension of the application of 
the 7-hour workday is to begin immediately in all 
manufacturing and mining (surface and office 
workers) in the Moscow, Leningrad, and Ivanovo 
regions, and also in the North, the Far East, 
Siberia, the Urals, and Kazakhistan. In other 
parts of the U.S.S.R., and in construction, state 
agricultural enterprises, scientific research es- 
tablishments, trade and food establishments, 
health, education, the arts, public administration, 
and other nonindustrial branches of the national 
economy, the 7-hour day is to be introduced dur- 
ing 1960. 

The decree approved increased wage rates, 
new wage and salary scales, and minimum month- 
ly wages of 400 to 450 mbles ($40 to $45 at the 
business rate of exchange--10 mmbles=US$1). At 
present, minimum monthly wages are 270 and 
300-350 rubles; the lowest figure applies to the 
countryside, and the higher figures to cities and 
industrial areas. To summarize, the new wage 
and salary system will go into effect in 1959-60 
in manufacturing, mining, and construction, si- 
multaneously with the transition to the 7-hour 
workday; in 1960-61, in the state enterprises and 
establishments in transportation, communications, 
agriculture, scientific research, and planning; and 
in 1962, in the remaining nonindustrial branches 
of the national economy, including trade and food 
establishments, consumer goods and services, 
education, health, the arts, and public adminis- 
tration. 


The decree directed the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers’ State Committee on Labor and 
Wages to approve jointly with the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions (1) standard regula- 
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tions concerning wage payments and premiums for 
both piecework and timework, and (2) a standard 
list of jobs, together with a special wage scale 
for workers in hot, arduous, and hazardous work. 
The decree obligates all employers, at the time 
of transition to the shorter workday and the new 
wage system, to (1) introduce technical work 
yuotas reflecting the contemporary level of tech- 
nology, production efficiency, and the production 
records of leading workers; (2) develop and intro- 


duce detailed work requirements for auxiliary 
timeworkers; (3) adopt effective and economical 

systems of wage payment, with premiums to work- 
ers who improve quality and quantity of produc- 
tion; (4) broaden the scope of the base pay repre- 
sented in the earnings of workers (i.e., to mini- 
mize the amount of premium payments); and (5) 
check the appropriate job descriptions of workers, 
using the approved prescribed handbooks for this 
purpose.--P ravda, 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo 


Labor in the Belgian Congo. The Congo 
has an expanding population, and a labor force of 
48,000 Europeans and 3 million Africans, of whom 
only 1.1 million are in the money economy work- 
ing for wages. The majority of Africans are still 
living in a tribal, subsistence economy. The most 
capable elements migrate to the cities depleting 
tural manpower and oversupplying the European 
centers. Although urban laborers are a select 
group, they still have little formal education or 
work experience. A small part of this labor force 
has nonetheless been developed by extensive on- 
the-job training into a skilled body of workers 
who are competently replacing Europeans in high- 
ly technical jobs. Few Africans have been ad- 
vanced to managerial positions, but the number 
is expected to increase. 

Labor conditions and wages are regulated 
by elaborate employment and social security leg- 
islation, modeled on Belgian iaw but adapted to 
the Congo. Employment in the civil service and 
in private industry is governed by separate laws, 
with different regulations applying to Europeans 
and Africans in both types of employment. Legal 
discrimination was largely eliminated for govern- 
ment employees by the application of a common 
labor code, the Statut Unique, on January l, 
1959. A common code for Europeans and Africans 
in private industry is expected to be completed 
by 1961. Wage levels for Europeans continue to 
be much higher than those for Africans. Euro- 
pean workers receive an average wage amounting 
in terms of U.S. dollars, to $300 a month, while 
African wage eamers average less than $20. Em- 


ployers estimate, however, that but 5 percent of 
their African labor meets European standards of 
production. Where African performance is roughly 
the same as European, wage levels are about the 
same, but the cost of European labor is higher 
because of the more extensive fringe benefits. 
Management is replacing the more costly Euro- 
pean worker whenever Africans are found who 
can assume the added responsibilities. 

Organized labor in the Congo is still em- 
bryonic. The four European-directed unions and 
the two African unions have a combined member- 
ship of 60,000. The only wholly European union 
is an association of government employees. The 
Belgian-backed Socialist, Liberal, and two Chris- 
tian unions embracing both Europeans and Afri- 
cans are seeking a wider base, and are endeavor- 
ing to include more Africans in their staffs and 
memberships in order to develop permanent 
strength. Unionizing among Africans is difficult, 
as the Congolese are accustomed to organize 
along tribal, rather than economic, lines. The 
Africans’ interest in politics is increasing more 
rapidly than is their interest in unions. They ex- 
pect wages and working conditions to be im- 
proved by political action rather than through 
union activity. 

Management-labor relations function on two 
levels. Those between European employers and 
employees are on a personal basis. Hiring takes 
place abroad, the terms of the contract are known 
in advance, and differences are settled individ- 
ually. Relations with African labor are frankly 
paternalistic. Meetings between labor and man- 
agement are provided for by law, through manage- 
ment-labor councils in each enterprise, but 
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African workers do not have, as yet, the experi- 
ence to utilize them. African labor has tried to 
express itself through strikes, but has been at the 
same time unaware of the lawful conciliation- 
arbitration procedures required. The strikes have 
been declared illegal and have been quickly 
suppressed. 

Labor involvement in politics is limited. A 
few representatives of organized labor have been 
appointed to serve on consultative Provincial and 
General Councils. Active politicking, including 
the formation of political parties, is a very recent 
development from which the unions have held 
aloof. Some union members have participated in 
urban communal elections as individuals, not as 
union representatives. The Belgian-directed 
unions are deemphasizing their relations with the 
metropole, and organized labor in the Congo is 
little influenced by foreign political forces.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Leopoldville. 


Mozambique 


Salary Increase for Mozambique State Har- 
bors and Railways Personnel. Decree No. 42,312, ' 
published in Boletim Oficial de Mocambique, Se- 
ries I, No. 26, dated June 27, 1959, revised job 


classifications and salaries for employees of the 
Mozambique Harbors, Railways, and Transport 
Services. This is considered an important labor 
development, since it increases wages of some 
26,700 workers, including 5,144 Europeans, In- 
dians and coloreds, and 21,562 Africans. 

This wage revision was required to bring 
earnings of harbor and railways employees in line 
with those of other Government employees who 
had benefited from earlier decrees granting gen- 
eral wage increases to Government workers, ex- 
cept employees of the Harbors and Railways De- 
partment, the Posts and Telegraphs, and a few 
other ‘‘Autonomous Services.’’ Post and Tele- 
graph workers were recently granted an increase 
in housing allowances to compensate, in part, for 
the fact that they were not included in the general 
wage increase. 

The newly enacted legislation places the 
Harbors and Railways personnel on approximately 
the same level as other Mozambique Government 
workers. The decree provided not only for an in- 
crease in base pay for workers, but in many cases 
for a full-class promotion. The following table 
illustrates some typical changes in eamings re- 
sulting from the action: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MONTHLY EARNINGS OF MOZAMBIQUE HARBORS AND RAILWAYS CLERICAL PERSONNEL 

















(In Escudos) 
Clerk Old monthly New monthly After class promotion 
ented eamings eamings Eamings Percent increase 
Principal: ! 
MALT ed... sssessssssssesssseseeesssssasesssesesesssscesec 5, 800 $00 6, 100$00 6, 350$00 9. 48 
n DNS Eee or oa 5, 400$00 6, 100$00 6, 350$00 17. 59 
st class: 
Marri hstsssiantnibeuiesicignitia habteaisbbdssedonaerarien 4, 712$50 5, 100$00 6, 100 CO 29. 44 
jeSinglenennonnn ck 4, 387 $50 5, 100$00 6, 100 $00 39.03 
NI cise eaeinteindp culicacabtapnntinstvbilatbiilibtis 
MINDK <cesespiecerundopudenlivetia 3, 987 $50 4, 250$00 5, 100$00 27. 90 
Fe 3, 712$50 4, 250300 5, 100$00 37. 37 
class 
Married beiacbocibsthesct tbat atastesdabeiatieaen: 3, 262$50 4, 000 $00 4, 250$00 30. 27 
Single woven 3, 037$50 4, 000$00 4, 250$00 39. 92 
ssi stant: 
Masried ...ssssessssssssee secs smesessseresennee sonnet 2, 900$00 3, 200$00 ( 2) 10, 34 
deg er a 2, 700$00 3, 200$00 (2) 18, 52 




















1 Principal clerks were promoted w Chief Clerks 
with improved salaries. 


2 No automatic class promotion granted to assistant 


clerks, 


Note: One Escudo=US$0.34. The symbol ($) is used 
between escudos and centavos. 














Fringe benefits payable to the above-men- 
tioned personnel (and to other Government em- 
ployees) are substantial. They include the follow- 
ing: 

Free medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical 
facilities for workers in categories below princi- 
pal clerks (principal clerks and higher category 
employees pay only 50 percent of the medical 
charges); 

Five-months’ overseas leave-with-pay after 
4 years’ service; 

Free transportation on overseas leave, for 
employees and their dependents; and 

A cost-of-living allowance of 350$00 escu- 
dos per month per dependent, except the wife. In 
addition, principal, and first- and second-class 
clerks, when in charge of other clerks, are en- 
titled to a 35=percent allowance figured on their 
gross monthly earnings. 

The salary revision for employees of the 
Harbors, Railways and Transport Services will 
probably result in agitation for wage increases 
by commercial, industrial, and banking employees 
in the Province, since salary revisions by the 
Government are usually followed by similar moves 
by private employers.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Lourengo Marques. 


Somalia 


Employment in Somalia. There are no offi- 
cial comprehensive statistics available on em- 
ployment in Somalia. In 1953, the Italian Ad- 
ministration estimated the Somali population at 
1,263,584 and indicated its distribution by re- 
gions, districts, and economic activities. 

According to the Italian estimate, 71 per- 
cent of the Somalis were nomads (42.9 percent 
nomadic herdsmen and 28.1 percent nomadic 
farmers) and the remaining 29 percent were con- 
sidered settled. The ratio may be closer to 75-25, 
since the Administration probably counted as 
settled (farmers) those Somalis who come in from 
the bush, especially during the dry seasons, and 
work in the agricultural areas for nominal wages 
until the rains begin. It is understood that this 
practice is resented by the European growers, for 
it is during the early part of the rainy seasons 
that workers are particularly needed to help in 
planting. 











Of the settled population, 19 percent wete 
classified as farmers; 1 percent, fishermen; 3.2 
percent, traders; 1 percent, artisans; and 4,8 
percent, other. The farmers live mostly along 
and between the Uebi Scebeli and Giuba Rivers. 
This group includes the Somalis working on the 
Europe an plantations, as well as the independent 
farmers. Over 75 percent of the fishermen are 
located in the Migiurtine Region and they fish in 
the Gulf of Aden and off the Horn of Africa in the 
Indian Ocean. The artisan classification includes 
skilled and semiskilled workers in industry. The 
group ‘‘other’’ is an important classification be- 
cause it comprises the leading salaried groups in 
Somalia, among them the civil servants, police, 
and office workers. 

The number of Somalis who look to wage 
employment for their livelihood is not more than 
75,000. The Italian Advisor to the Department of 
Labor in the Somalia Government estimates that, 
at the present time, Somalia has approximately 
10,000 unemployed, in the Western meaning of the 
word. He adds, however, that there is extensive 
underemployment in the country. Of the number 
unemployed, he says there are 4,000 in Mogadis- 
cio, 2,000 in Merca, and 4,000 in the remainder 
of Somalia. Unemployment in Mogadiscio is more 
than twice the number given, if transients seek- 
ing work are included. There is a continuous 
flow of Somalis from the bush seeking cash in- 
comes not only for themselves but also for their 
families and tribes. Since unemployment already 
exists in the capital, these Somalis, who are 
mostly untrained and uneducated, soon return to 
their bush life. The population of Mogadiscio is 
officially estimated at 86,643. This figure prob 
ably includes approximately 10,000 transients of 
one kind or another. 

The new Labor Code for Somalia, which be- 
came effective January 1, 1959, provided for Re- 
gional and District Labor Inspectors. These in- 
spectors, among other duties, are to report to the 
Somalia Department of Labor on labor conditions 
in theit areas. At the present time, there are 
District Inspectors only at Mogadiscio, Merca, 
and Chisimio. The Department of Labor, however, 
hopes to make arrangements with the Ministry of 
Interior for the District Commissioners to report 
in detail on labor matters in their areas until in- 
spectors are appointed. As labor reporting ser- 
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vices improve, more statistics may become avail- 
able on employment in Somalia.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Mogadiscio. 


Uganda 


Minimum Wage Ordinance for Selected Towns 
in Uganda. Effective August 1, 1959, a minimum 
wage law entitled The Minimum Wages Order, 
1959, was implemented by the Protectorate Gov- 
ernment of Uganda. This ordinance prescribes 
minimum wages for the Planning Areas of Kam- 
pala and Jinja and the towns of Port Bell, Ka- 
wempe, Namirembe, Entebbe, Masaka, Mbale, and 
Tororo. 

The minimum wages paid in the specified 
areas are as follows: 

Per day Per month 


(In East African Shillings) 





Regular employees 





Kampala Planning Area..... 2/90 75/40 
Towns of Port Bell, Ka- 

wempe, Namirembe, 

and Entebbe...........s:cscses0 2/90 75/40 
Town of Masaka..........:ccceee 2/20 57,/00 
Jinja Town Planning Area.. 2/60 67 /60 
Towns of Mbale and Tororo 2/50 65,/00 





Apprentices and leamers 





Kampala Planning Area...... 2/45 63/70 
Towns of Port Bell, Ka- 

wempe, Namirembe, 

and Entebbe.............000+ 2/45 63/70 
Town of Masaka........ccce sees: 1/95 50/00 
Jinja Town Planning Area... 2/25 58/50 
Towns of Mbale and [ororo 2/15 56/00 


Note: East African shillings are divided into 100 
parts, called East African cents. 7/07 EA shillings equal 
approximately US$1. 


MIDDLE 


Iraq 


Reorganization. The Arabic press announced 
on August 24, 1959, that the Council of Ministers 
had approved a regulation which divides the Di- 
rectorate General of Labor and Social Security 
into separate directorates. A Directorate General 
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The new minimum wage rates apply to all 
laborers including women and juveniles. An ap- 
prentice is defined by the ordinance as a person 
working on a contract approved by the Labour 
Commissioner. A ‘‘learner’’ is a young person 
certified by a Labour Officer to be receiving ade- 
quate instruction in the craft or trade in which he 
or she is working and who resides at home with a 
parent or guardian. 

The following amounts are deductible from 
the minimum wages, if free accommodation is 
supplied by the employer: 





Per month 
(In East African Shillings) 

Kampala Planning Area......... 10/00 
Kawempe, Namirembe, 

Entebbe and Port Bell........ 10/00 

Town of Masaka ...............000 5/00 

Jinja Town Planning Area .... 7/00 

Towns of Mbale and Tororo .. 7/00 


Note: Deductions for rent may not be made from the 
wages of leamers. 


The new ordinance replaces previous mini- 
mum wage orders for Kampala and Jinja. Enacted 
in January 1950, those orders prescribed minimum 
wage rates of 33 shillings per month for workers 
not supplied with housing and rations, 30 shil- 
lings per month for workers supplied with housing 
only, 20 shillings per month for workers supplied 
with rations only, and 17 shillings per month for 
workers supplied with both housing and rations. 
In actual practice, most wages had increased 
above the 1950 minimum rates to a present aver- 
age of from about 55 to 65 shillings.--U.S. Consu- 
late, Kampala 


EAST 


of Labor will oversee the implementation of the 
labor law and will be concemed, in general, with 
labor and union affairs. A Directorate General of 
Social Security will administer the social securi- 
ty law. The regulation also established a Direc- 
torate of Guidance within the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Its duties have not yet been clearly de- 
fined.--U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 
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International. Delegations of the Histadrut 
(The General Federation of Jewish Labor) par- 
ticipated at two trade union conventions, _ the 
Yugoslav Trade Union Congress (in April 1959) 
and the Convention of the Cyprus Workers’ Con- 
federation (in June). 

Delegations from Arab countries withdrew 
from the Yugoslav. Trade Union Congress in pro- 
test against Israel’s participation. A representa- 
tive of the Egyptian labor movement attended the 
Cyprus Workers’ Confederation Convention, but 
the Histadrut delegation’s participation was not 
formally questioned. The two delegations did 
not meet other than at convention proceedings. 
--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


New Histadrut U.S. Representative. His- 
tadrut (The General Federation of Jewish Labor) 
recently selected Jeshayahv Avrech as its repre- 
sentative to the United States. He replaces 
Ephraim Evron, who has returned to Israel.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 


Lebanon 


Wage Increase for Lepco Workers. Follow- 
ing a 2-month old wage dispute, the Lebanese 
Petroleum Company (Lepco), which is the mar- 
keting company for Caltex products, reached an 
informal settlement on September 9, 1959, with 
the Lepco Employees and Workers Union. Effec- 
tive immediately, wages will be increased by 7 
to 14 percent, with the larger increases going to 
the lower paid employees. Union sources esti- 
mate this to be a 9- to 10-percent overall wage 
increase. The union contends, and Lepco com- 
petitors agree, that Lepco wages average 50 
percent less than those of other marketing com- 
panies in Lebanon.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


United Arab Republic (Egypt and Syria) 


New UAR Social Insurance Law. A new 
Social Insurance Law (Law No. 92 of 1959), en- 
acted by the United Arab Republic (UAR), super- 
sedes Law No. 419 of 1955 (Workmen’s Provident 
and Insurance Fund) and Law No. 202 of 1958 
(Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation). The 
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new law, which officially went into effect in both 
regions of the UAR on August 1, 1959, provides 
for three types of insurance: workmen’s compen- 
sation, old-age pensions, and disability and 
death benefits. 

The employer's total monthly contribution 
to the Social Insurance Organization, a goverm- 
ment institution which is to administer the law, 
amounts to 10 percent of his total wage bill, al- 
located as follows: 3 percent for workmen’s com- 
pensation, 5 percent for old-age insurance, and 
2 percent for insurance against disability and 
death. Employees contribute 5 percent of their 
total wages for old-age insurance only. They do 
not contribute toward the cost of the two other 
types of insurance. 

An important feature of the new act is the 
requirement that all full-time employees and com- 
panies engaged in commercial, industrial, and 
service activities must participate in the Govern- 
ment’s social insurance program. Under the 
1955. law, about 600 companies, which showed 
that their programs offered their employees 
greater benefits than the official scheme, were 
exempted from participation. A committee of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor has been 
appointed to examine the insurance plans of the 
previously exempted companies to arrange for 
their integration into the official program. A 
worker entitled to greater benefits under the pre- 
vailing company plan than under the official sys- 
tem would receive the same total amount, the 
difference being made up by the company. 

The law will be put into effect gradually 
during a period of not more than 2 years. The 
Director of the Social Insurance Organization 
estimates that the total number of workers to be 
brought under the law by 1961 is 1,250,000 
(about 1 million in Egypt and 250,000 in Syria). 
About 250,000 are now covered (200,000 in Egypt 
and 50,000 in Syria). Inclusion of the previously 
exempted larger companies will increase this 
total considerably. Extension of coverage to the 
remaining workers will depend on the Organiza- 
tion’s ability to obtain compliance from the large 
number of small establishments with fewer than 
50 employees. 

The recent legislation also specifically 
states that a health insurance plan will become 
effective in 1960, and an unemployment insur- 
ance plan in 1962.--U.S. Embassy, Cairo. | 
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United Arab Republic (Syria) 


Change in Union Leadership. Tal’at Tagh- 
libi, who recently resigned as president of the 
Syrian Region General Federation of Labor Un- 
ions (affiliated with the International Confedera- 


tion of Arab Trade Unions), was succeeded by 
Khalid al-Hakim. With a few exceptions, the 


officers of the Executive Council of the General 
Federation remained the same.--U.S. Consulate, 
Damascus. , 


FAR EAST 


Australia 


Move Toward Increased Productivity. The 
newly established Australian Productivity Coun- 
cil includes one labor-minded member--P. J. 
Clarey, formerly president of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) and now a La- 
bor Party member of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. Australian trade unions, however, 
commonly view any moves toward greater produc- 
tivity as involving the danger of a speedup. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Melbourne. 


Pensions 50 Years Old. In a recent state- 
ment, Australian Minister for Social Services 
Hugh S. Robertson gave a resume of develop- 
ments over the 50 years the Commonwealth has 
been paying old-age pensions. His remarks are 
summarized here. 

The pension was first paid from July 1, 
1909, when the maximum rate was 10s. weekly. 
It is now £4.7.6 ‘US$9.80). Now 513,000 people, 
nearly 50 percent of Australia’s elderly, receive 
a pension. A continuation of past trends will 
see the majority of Australia’s elderly on govem- 
ment benefits. 

Several trends have become apparent since 
the Commonwealth introduced age pensions. The 
percentage of elderly Australians has doubled 
from 5.3 percent of the total population of 
4,500,000 in 1911 to 10.5 percent of the present 
19,000,000. 

The ratio of pensioners to all elderly pen- 
sions has trebled, from less than 1 in 3 50 years 
ago, to approximately {| in 2 today, and the pro- 
portion of age pensioners to the work force has 
likewise trebled, standing at about 1 in 8 today. 

It is apparent, at the same time, that cer- 
tain other trends may mean that, at least for the 
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foreseeable future, the most spectacular advances 
in .he aged population are behind us. For exam- 
ple, if the immigration of young persons contin- 
ues high and births increase at the same rate as 
since the war, the work force will grow more 
rapidly than the aged population. 

Further, the concept of old people living 
for an increasing lifespan may be subject to re- 
vision, as the rate of increase in the average 
Australian’s lifespan has slowed considerably 
over the past 40 years, and may now be reaching 
its peak, especially for men. 

These trends, while affecting the relative 
strength of the aged population and the work 
force, will not reverse the continued rise in the 
number of pensioners, at least in the near future. 
The tendency for old people to go on a pension 
has several aspects, including a change in na- 
tional psychology, which has made receipt of 
pensions much more the accepted thing; succes- 
sive liberalizations of the means test, bringing 
pensions within the range of more people; and the 
retirement every year of thousands of Australians 
in their early or middle sixties, with a decade or 
more of life ahead. There is, therefore, no reason 
to anticipate any downturn in the number of pen- 
sioners, even though they may become, relatively, 
a smaller section of the community, with the 
anticipated expansion of the work force in the 
1960’ s.--Canberra press release. 


Ceylon 


_ Annual Sessions of CWC. The Ceylon Work- 
ers’ Congress (CWC), affiliated with the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), is the largest trade union in Ceylon, 
claiming a membership of approximately 250,000 
‘Indian’? Tamil estate workers. Attending the 
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18th annual sessions of the CWC, held in Septem- 
ber, were trade union representatives from Japan, 
Victnam, the Philippines, Pakistan, Malaya, and 
India, on their way to the Asian Regional Organi- 
zation conference of the ICFTU, later in the 
month.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. | 


India 


New Petroleum Workers’ Federation Formed. 
The National Federation of Petroleum Workers, 
affiliated with the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC), was formed on August 18, 
1959. The new federation, made up of 10 unions 
(two each from the states of Bombay, Kerala, and 
Madras, and one each from Mysore, Andhra, As- 
sam, and West Bengal), claims a following of ap- 
proximately 7,000 out of the 27,000 workers in 
the Indian petroleum trade and industry. 

G. Ramanujam, president of the INTUC; 
local INTUC leader, G. D. Ambekar; Bombay 
State Minister for Labour and Law, Shantilal 
Shah; and Raja Kulkami, president of the Bom- 
bay Petroleum Employees Union, speaking at 
the inauguration ceremony of this new federation, 
emphasized the necessity of creating a new or: 
ganization to be run on democratic lines to op- 
pose the Communist-controlled All India Petro- 
leum Workers’ Federation. 

Frantz: G. Loriaux, the Asian regional 
representative of the International Federation of 
Petroleum Workers, conveyed the greetings of 
his organization and offered its assistance to 
the new federation.--U.S. Consulate, Bombay. 


Japan 


Textile Wages. A major economic gain 
scored by labor in 1959 was the conclusion in 
August of agreements between the Textile Work- 
ers Union (Zensen Domei) and the textile indus- 
try. Monthly salaries were increased 1,650 yen 
(360 yen=US$1), with an additional temporary 
bonus of 1,500 yen. The agreements also pro- 
vided minimum wages for the entire industry. 
Fifteen-year-old employees will receive a mini- 
mum of 6,000 yen per month, with an additional 
increase of 500 yen after a 2-month training 
period. Under the same agreement, 18-year-olds 
will receive a minimum of 8,000 yen. 
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The agreement will affect the wages of an 
estimated 400,000 employees and will cause a 
general overhaul of the stairway-like wage struc- 
ture of the textile industry. In this pattern, each 
step represents a l-year longevity increase. A 
minimum wage of 6,000-8,000 yen per month will 
mean an adjustment of each step in the stairway, 
from the entrance age to age 55. Management 
claims that the increases will not have an infla- 
tionary impact because of current large orders 
and a favorable outlook for the textile industry 
during the coming year. Union leaders claim the 
wage increases will result in greater domestic 
demand for essential goods and services.--U. S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 


* 
Singapore 


Contract Labor Probe. The Ministry of 
Labor and Law has named a nine-man commission 
to inquire into the system and working conditions 
of contract labor in the Singapore General Em- 
ployees Union, alleging that contract employees 
are subject to low wage rates, job insecurity, 
and generally inadequate working conditions. The 
principal employers of contract labor are private 
building contractors and the Singapore Harbor 
Board.--U.S. Vice Consul, Singapore. , 


Vietnam 


Labor Inspection Offices. The Ministry of 
Labor has established 20 labor inspection offi- 
ces in the various regions of Vietnam. In areas 
where a formal regional inspection office has not 
been established, grievances and labor disputes 
are dealt with by a labor supervisor sent to the 
spot by the Ministry. 

The work of these labor inspection offices 
has been one of the outstanding pieces of work 
performed by the Labor Ministry. The labor in- 
spection service is headed by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Labor, Nguyen-le-Gian. The U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission played a major part in financing 
the establishmeat of the network of regional in- 
spection offices and is assisting in the estab- 
lishment of four new such offices under a newly 
activated Labor Ministry organization project. 
--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. , 
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Labor: Ministry of Labor Vocational Train- 
ing Program. The Ministry of Labor recently an- 
nounced that over the past 4 years it has trained 
5,296 workers in various skills, including auto- 
mobile mechanics, automobile electrical systems, 
dressmaking, shoemaking, carpentry, and bamboo 
and rattan work. 

This program has been geared to Vietnam’s 
serious need for growth in technical skills. It is 
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only part of the story of what appears to be a 
rapid, continuing, and certainly impressive rise 
in the availability of Vietnamese skilled labor. 
The number of workers successfully completing 
the training courses are as follows: 1955, 309; 
1956, 1,084; 1957, 1,431; 1958, 1,720; and the 
first half of 1959, 752.--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 











SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


International 
Current History. Philadelphia, Current History, Inc., Vol. 37, August 1959. 128 pp. 


This issue of Current History, subtitled Government and 
Labor Abroad, consists largely of articles on labor and govern- 
ment in Germany, Great Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., Japan, and 
Iran. The German article is by Ludwig Erhard, German Minister 
of Economy. Articles show that labor’s relations with government, 
management, and the general public vary from country to country. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Division of Program Research. 
Social Security Programs Throughout the World, 1958. | 


This report summarizes provisions of all foreign social 
security programs as they existed at mid-1958. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Division of Program Research. 
Recent Foreign Social Security Developments. Note No. 3, January 9, 1959, 6 pp; 
Note No. 9, April 14, 1959, 6 pp; and Note No. 21, July 27, 1959, 12 pp. Mimeo. 


The Research and Statistics Notes present only those 
changes that have occurred since preparation of the report Social 
Security Programs Throughout the World, 1958 (see above). The 
information is derived in part from U.S. Foreign Service Des- 
patches, and in part from publications of foreign governments, 
international organizations, and other agencies. 


U.S. Department of State. Office of Intelligence Research and Analysis. World Popula 
tion Trends and Problems. (Intelligence Report No. 8057.) Washington, July 23, 1959. 
23 pp. Mimeo. 


This report reviews in some detail the patterns and causes 
of past and present population trends and considers the prospects 
for future population growth in the major regions of the world. It 
then discusses the economic and social problems that are likely 
to arise from the rapid acceleration of population growth in the 
less developed areas, where two-thirds of the world’s people live. 


Barbados 


Cumper, G. E. Employment in Barbados. (In Social and Economic Studies. Jamaica, 
Institute of Social and Economic Research, University College. Vol. 8, June 1959, 


pp. 105-146.) 
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SOURCES 





Summarizes the history of the Barbados labor market, dis- 
cusses special problems, and proposes measure of alleviation. 


India 


Myers, Charles A. Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 230 pp. 


An analysis of the full range of labor-management-government 
problems in the course of India’s industrialization. The book 
describes the growth of industry and entrepreneurship; the de- 
velopment of an industrial labor force and the labor movement; 
and, because of the Government’s goals under the 5-year plans, 
its intervention in labor-management relations. 


Japan 


Ayusawa, Iwao. Organized Labor in Present Day Japan. (In Contemporary ] apan, Tokyo, 
Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 1959.) 


This article is published in several installments beginning 
with Vol. 25, No. 4, April 1959, continuing in Vol. 26, No. 1, 
August 1959, and noting that a further section will be printed in’ 
the next issue. 


J FEA News. Tokyo. Japan Federation of Employers’ Associations. Quarterly. 


The first issue of this periodical, in April 1959, states that 
its purpose is to ‘introduce to the world the labor policies of 
this Federation.’’ 


Philippines 


Annual Report, 1958-59. Manila, University of the Philippines, Labor Education Center 
1959 ?_] 28 pp. Mimeo. 


Contains information both on the program for Philippine 
trade unions and on the Center’s program for training leaders from 
other Asian countries. 


U.S.S.R. 


U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. Central Statistical Administration. Narodnoe Hoziaistvo 
SSSR v 1958 godu (The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958: Statistical Year- 


book) Moscow, 1959. 959 pp. 
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SOURCES 





Tables of statistics, devoted chiefly to population, labor 
force, production, productivity, agriculture, transportation, com- 
munications, trade, education, public health, and credit. 


United Kingdom 


Co-operative Union. Research and Statistical Department. A Review of 1958 Co-opera- 
tive Statistics. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1959. 36.pp. 


This pamphlet, extracted from the Report of the Annual Co- 
operative Congress, contains numerous tables covering the mem- 
bership, capital, grade, etc., of the individual cooperatives, and 
an explanatory introduction. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained largely from agencies 
of the countries concerned, as indicated by the source note accompanying 
each table. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no in- 
formation as to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important limitation. 
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TABLE 1. NORWAY: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MEN IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING 
FIRST QUARTER, 1959 









































(In Kroner) 
Average 
hourly earnings 
Total ............ Rihertoteke lane senimneneapotpmitentainateeenibe qrutmenerererittitipeaatipmeninnidmnenantbeepumaniatatavere anes, 6.01 
EE a en ee ee eee y Set Tey ee eT MOE 6.63 
I aes etuitvmiesitcphenl sen gina cahtbigiilepiedindabiiiniane etn tiabadelainiiinti 5. 33 
Breweries and soft drinks................. snduesbanscaiedel tics sodealevevndhes thivedebvod mbabusnschibnesesesniess te 5.55 
UT iicisiiniied ibciaiehanbgnacsindoubiaenitetconasiiin een sniessersasabiaioevepnapeeaeecnkieseeseieneaenntinsinns ianininiaiinedineeienhaiie 6. 00 
STII Niid\tieincsaiiniudlcticiinpeabuiabnenipcenesiendubveeestsoonss wupeuicresioesententieeambdane neal mies taincansiensianeipn eis wns 5. 38 
I i ikd cecistienentcdiehalsconiietcsn sabedesins saperp\eombcejecinest enibee vientesab ane somantgpuiesentnesengaabenammsengaimeeene 5.73 
SN ciinihaiithmiitiiieiiniierncabeinstnesinesinteeinsince mchitusessdiess deioostcs ntascautanistettieles vuimnasacenietnitbeseansvasueneaystesese 5. 54 
Building products Of WOO .........0.0+snssessesse ssssseseresessees hicicassonsinoresV cskasbnsbpio aSeerans cagusensdshoobeaceasiabees 5.35 
Fumitire and other wood products .......001+.ssssssecesessssssee sarees sme seseessesess sctpieai iss fadisieleiae <ecbipaven ses 5. 57 
re aces va lecc vars Sexeenew'nGcoves dosaack oe Sckbepvaipesbe aactst etki cosessepescoseehswssceieubienbeoapeesbapieiins 5.91 
NII cicinsenesaiensiatnncenn cnsombcdiinbebted abciabsutinosuaes sheretncaetibeeian eis ston enactitnonsewenents 6. 32 
catalan scuhdatpuniedtiicnssiiciosntih ctontiactinccnntehennsihiitin eccisinipintanvtlipalahenintcenacioemntes tana 7.00 
NN SALLE AAA TOTO AN TTT ° in 5.61 
ee Ne NINE SUIOIOIT «os cocestcinovrine omevecessansoneceneqertrasecsnietennerasteonnssnencessnssbiersceneness 6.00 
Electrochemical and electrometallurgical indu Stry...........000ssssssesesescssessesssesessseecessesceseseee sence 6. 22 
SECT ILEE LETT DATS EE RR ET 5. 96 
i ickindicns einiciahihatiidesensintiiensuonenitintinavightiininn sentqvorestenesmmnentabaionneuinneeneneninh satetenmianstinptiatanien 6. 37 
IRD sivisuntecieuinriensecanineentencteaeet JalenincinestistnintaneniialGianniindenicun win ainaietaie 6. 36 
Note: 1 Krone=US$0.14. These earnings include pay Source: Statistisk Sentralbvra, Statistiske Meldinger, 

for straight time, piecework, overtime, and holidays. (Com- Oslo (Central Statistical Office, Statistical Information) 


pulsory nonwage expenditures amount to approximately an 
additional 10 percent of the payroll.) 
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TABLE 2. PHILIPPINES: DAILY WAGE RATES OF LABORERS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN MANILA AND SUBURBS, BY OCCUPATION, 1951-59 














(In Pesos) 
, Pa 1st qtr. 
Occupation 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Blacksmiths ..........cccccecsceceseseseee 5. 66 5.78 6. 31 6.68 6. 35 6. 40 6. 38 6. 35 6. 31 
Boilermen ..........:c.escsssesssssese severe 6. 46 6.95 7.35. 7. 25 7.76 7.78 7. 66 8.15 7.99 
COMPOIORII basin sens seicessensesrsnsisne ce 6. 38 6. 49 6.61 6. 30 6. 50 6. 18 6. 19 6. 40 6. 47 
WRN So Gass sctiscccdcs csinecbe secdccacss 5. 86 5. 84 5.88 6.08 6.14 6. 36 6.76 6.94 7.03 
Cigar and cigarette makers .... 4.64 5.57 5.32 5. 06 5.15] 5.24 5.17 5.64 6. 25 
COMPOSILOLS ..........s.cscesesesecesere ce 9.07 9. 24 9. 29 9.25 8.91 8. 43 8. 38 8.27 8.25 
BleCeri Chas :...........ccccccsesesscocesose 7.43 7.52 7.72 7. 48 7. 36 7.60 7.72- 7.79 7.77 
RON iF i lech scciscsacdensecaanbeas 8.97 9.01 9. 29 9.84] 10.06] 10.35] 10.51] 10.77] 10.86 
LOUNGE .cistisceiclscainsssctdoniecaseasso 7.74 7.79 7.96 8. 26. 8.17 8.07 7. 39 8. 25 8. 27 
LinotyPist.........0.. oececscesereceseee 11.69} 11.81] 11.95] 12.01] 11.80] 11.64] 11.26] 11.67] 11.65 
Tim smiths ...0.......cccccsecesecssesesenees 6. 56 6. 33 6. 40 6. 46 6. 46 6.83 6.93 6.81 6.94 
Masons 5.97 5.64 5.79 5.54 5. 49 5.31 5. 43 5.62 5.63 
































Note: Official rate of exchange, 1 Peso=US$0.50. 
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Source: Statistical Bulletin (Quarterly), Central Bank 
of the Philippines, Manila, March 1959, pp. 229-232. 
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TABLE 3. SWEDEN: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, MAY 1959 


















































(In Kroner) 
Average 
inteomy hourly oamliias 
EL LAAT AAT TE SENET 5. 47 
ian eerioc seis Aiaossieps dt ebtnspisenstenhb seek ccenitne intnchsevnbindpctetiens eviivinsaibviicsimiabeabosccstpidonTinaes eisai 7.00 
Sn ANI rcichstinsconciisaieclsiovsnnsdeibbinaiihaseectoeis éeitishesanineibinlanes antiipsiicebostien sautmbiciibiceseepialenctasesaiclp siasibisins 7. 06 
aint cid teoccrhchestibaitnnssipththasiit-vinssieinteshih evcnsteitilnh sitlvonsakedilda tiidasansieaithisndaeinsetabiibiwelesns dossegnanas 5.51 
ELE EE ETE TI ETL SS LIT OD ec 5. 68 
Ss NE GNI INE SUID discs cstoctcvncvhsconshas sasvcmtbyeiseindltbessnecienidelbbentiionsentsuteten 3.97 
ne BINNIE scans neice costeeibben huvorordetoinetyssenediintbenee neniastdesemasaneasit eaiinaten 5.41 
ERIS BAER EES ERO Siete CAEN LES ENS OE | SL 5.61 
IIRL alice laionnnstinadadhstchnnvespon hsSvcbaevusesisiilieentichonsicheddcnsieensieendiialnneitedneanniiglica bende soenbieaesilntice 5.75 
a ilierch atin caticansaniin dosinibesonpecilshcontosves chestelinieetinsticaetesseesleinsesheotiimndsumschelaginelahassbeniniints 6. 20 
PUNE MRI y.ccscoricocecsscssveesos suvecguensinstcson cengecvebecdeeceenss sane Sheleinvodlerisclernsccsive 5.52. 
NE eich ec ecoclaitgl thas bined ick dis scecosaspeoestisevessvoceedioneosecacke: slab Mab cuhbsicahs Bua Meudcoesvaiacs <ichetions 5. 41 
Quarrying and manufacturing of nonmetallic products... .............mesesesesesmesesesesoresecacsse sesnssnssesssees 5. 19 
acacia alia nines niat ab ale hasnt on adnan santana tensa uummeieiaenicaa, 5.03 
SITIES ells dich iebesdesaheeciiiananisdelicdiiasditatahatsieea nics iimiadbnnnicabeia mieeibidiiiaddeubbassaaaniioinim 5. 32 
RPE E sr civesmainnneieusteeienineinsseeereseesintat eeonsecescnnsdntusenssincernsvenstuuresoeensbeneionnpeentened seveameneasees-vntens seckesante 5. 36 
NITIES scscsepnsenui saintly setioeuids hivoehabtehitipaein eecsimuso-eetdemushsieinvsesekonentnmints sebsaneienvtineeivoens 6. 28 
Ti vishiciainctieeadiniaiintinniteorinainicecsanscsnaiiosneansentingntivins siesiceeiiiaseneeiiaaitiingitiinsiaiaiaiaahiie yer 4.83 
ELLIE ALAR LD 5.00 
IIT iceland head iepiielccaoesoey heehee anienesnceabladadtiveohioaneiniandeasaane 4.78 
aE assaoieiibasbiaeliuliecuibiis-ieinhnnbeicadeeiniltp cetacean leniendaitiesiitalainesnianiaineipaiiianilaiiatiiin 5. 58 
RU iittala cons itt ntclaidbicina niece sssincelibbadine nactaten voenesemstililith visbinastinisieliicllimaniiiaes die 4. 86 
eer os cisnsttidiisandinsceiikttienisadtilitsleeencastecepantistii enleatbtemwclicaiti cide tbinitine 4.92 
een ail ahabdicanieeibtahssnet aidan wihs capudibebiedebelilokeg onittneene ebetetegnisectiasetabase ttenteebdenensdieemeensheesaeneiens 4. 56 
TITIES cdrom enhnnine tinea esha biennale ounibiaiabaasiaeiinnansibaianbniis 5.07 
INI ci osicintncichin ictal itetiesbesbschicicdalooecscocninebseninceondeialaadabadianiaaidpuaieebianiniiinidinelictins 4.79 
SnnITIITET sicisicteesiscibaseetbs cic tichdesase eiidioninedoneonsintieh-qechsctuaieciannnsnabnibimsniecbeiidnteptiibasieliasseannssianianiiaiiaihgstie 4.79 
ticle ei elpeebem bbb cba leadihasnkanaieh indicia 4.76 
| SE ETECRT DS ESOS, 225 RE aa ee Reet Rap eT ae PME SE nl ROT OU OUR nn REE TO 5.01 
NII ices anevada abi saphanlinahie iesddlincbladeeiniesana ait’ 5.42 
Si hctivahanteheetsivcniinveinnie euabeninnerbebetrandvnaersenrnnens sateticerenrescneesebnaetubenatihtvme esetsheeet withers weet: Metsteeh omen 5.65 
iene oni eich ses mrp ohne dics eaneninloapinatuebeiatiniinice ik. enseten ssee wimnehisae tein-rs 5.21 
ITT cals iceaninsich dais Atabigarbidlnhainhecnsieasiniie Shanice At hehiebanhlinistiae iil oun shahemahininerdiiiaisilaaiitins 5. 26 
on: ce. shh alee welniddlelcalanevaelaeied os sions Samsiedioke ed 5. 40 
RCSA TRL OREN ER OCT EE ORO ED NEN = 5.73 
Ns 8h 8 Seki As ns ciis sistins, geosdead ods bosssesetexesscatoeasessi sie ses “6 5.62 
TTI iscsi eit iesicid intestate etal ciaecbidinsbvsaainikcebantaatibibese 5..40 
ET TITTIES seanelensnngeinhchiegpebsievenienen alvin encisbenioun siedlchaplon tea 6.14 
UE iiiceccenctsnninncten pilin elaine seanledansieeasi ieecaeasaiaeainielinaibchicsiiar einai 5.65 
Sass cle incon ietvi snonihowebetiiepbieapathcdentcerenieieiuisieilianaaein Seobiane seen 4. 98 
ITT sisi al a a daiie sc algtesieemsbeabentlhce bide i dadeiearshteacacidim shan 4.85 
Sannin hluhehcdecnciteeiheneinwlaninsinbonnsnininsbiciniinsinhciaaiiepintansanitiigiceetintiamsaalbaaiasitien 5.17 
tT acne tetas oninigesomenlintiiebnit-aabiennenniiiepiehicamesiiiniinbaicsnsieinmendieasdtbiniions 4.70 
Chocolate and swWeets..........0s.csecccesesssecessrerseerers biiiibkscicecigtnboeeRoted bales tk bus ssocssbbshesuntadeeacebiacaenensns 5.17 
STi dtd cdehondilieessares aan vetechactinbaseshammmenetdestioninanninicnnaleteininaita tumneesniieascaniane 4. 86 
NN SEEELTELLE LA ERA A LAL LE 5. 10 
TI i stinaicisoesices stein hebihehetippsnlebeedinbenddlaaeeieaiiinitapebuiaimtins 4. 52 
Canning and preserving of fruit.............ccccecesecsseseeesece coeece Nia ab wataevenss iuoctecederenesukinwauassieerbiecece cecal 4. 56 
Sa ETITTTIIN siosaelatiietssaaetnioneabatetaitinateniomssibewsnteisuititsantartneinhinmdes etepaabsiiniiesk uiihieshicheiinisistdengpiniieas 5.01 
SUPT eats katsssacnsscsossansihhaletapbsnosetitirnnanenvdiietesgetinidicbiahpsiiebenianibiibiaeipataisttiaiateniilbinitess vehi 4.80 














TABLE 3. SWEDEN: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF ADULT MALE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, MAY 1959—Continued 























































































































(In Kroner) 
s Average 
ace hourly earnings 
—— Beverage and tobacco industries ..............0se.escecesesesceose sescsesereseessenssessccsesees cesses cose centessese seseescesees 4.88 
PAW OCR BIG, ws csee vennsesedosacnsngsvonsooesononceseaneaigetesboceenseecsoussasenebepees ebsssore chtevetnsasedany deuaddetvaseheneiewies edeatine 4. 85 
Pe IE candiesic cncesitcsecers sinsessnseoncecsenstnrinivsantitnbininasnohieipsnccian ldbeosuishendiiatotenet — 5. 13 
Textile and clothing industries............scssssscssesosesssssesmesssssenerecesssesaresesesereenen sacs saceseseen sesaeanene seeees 4..56- 
IN is oasis caccngadenscedonadarsccegastnonesstsnane oousain sosvseideddcceieiois Coneieneans yen esiebe ne weiesh aagaibaa tap eeacdeeteiteasIeees 4. 41 
COMUIAE sok. cases sasidhainte issiasinditaiinesvevaasoeageososs 4. 42 
Ga I BOD isis occasisensnctimrennesacsiseaoveqenversee stneabotmesn esineiee sotncpeeeseneian sesensenshesstnnebeetioee 4.09 
Kmitting mills .........c0csscecossnesesossssssscressesenseseeseesesencsescecnncongen soneeeenncnsencenenssesese cesses see sasesensea ce seeesese 4.73 
IIT ase sccbss ccapinneresevenerecommqensonsnsccnsepasonegenntive socaye sabegeti 4.72 
WM oh cccih 5, Var reat hae cbea caastg dcaadliebensubigssig ea icscorecqanapenagandccasiopaguasenscaséesdeipccigiaenoeseiermeiua ests 4.72 
Leather, hair, and rubber industries..............scesscocesosssesecesseacsnseseecace coseeeceasscenseeesesocees 5. 18 
SARIN cacti ns sei carstucicaddidacdssitsd chisssspueiadeeticatod Sesdegegusesentestsedpedsbuagtinendsnicialacata tehinens ses CipeDstedpiaieieee 5.01 
eNO AMAR NMR ao 5 cas éu0sedes cazang esssasecensckoecsparqroagsons iodeonspaneasocacesteein eoccaisbaubsee whesseA ote 5.17 
Footweal..........ccseees nica godineaton eg boadueaa esseeimmmassdes shnb6pl abtgania cet igrccase Caatiaiatasacausewqanen ee Teele 5.11 
GRCONGAEY LEREES DEGREES 6.055 ci ccesnpacsicsosecesscesnesearennsedeonsnsoee anigovasasseduaessidaysenvonacasenen Selbeteseqosees 5.01 
MAINO: CINE 655 Scandic dc secesstaxsepnpequaseaeei seid chcevaggeecoovseas Lessenceused¥esececs Ssstk tied 5. 30 
NM eer a sof cnts cath atscans Waidials inaas socessapeuseaiadesies 5.02 
Chemical and chemical-technical industries...........ccsesesceesssssssecssecssececssesssecessecesessesssesseeserscosenses 5. 32 
UNA NN oon d scot A casashsb kek css euhihescc em isiols ceodindassiad qheistdea tusetgasctshce eed sraneanuasHeideediantereaseaeaiaeds 5. 30 
Paint, oil, and perfume manufacturing ..........ccssesecessessssesecescneceresceacenceces sesteacacees ea seseeace cece eavacace 5.55 
ie tistiperniceincetinnieiresinsosesncosin supinaes sansa pennapencgoeatesenbennsinageentescsnlovniamanhitsten sibnstisnesimantanee 5.79 
MN scare ca chs akvoks sods vacates krazassvesibcdncanss saqsentanatocusacdscsecessccagin soul casecasstovogerassbacstbesnaniaesace tet 4. 66 
TIO ses hise digtkacsie sects chacchisalioccncssunlpesske iat ceccsnsednbackavinpbia ceneieecbecdqasiendedésusaanibiaugustideesisentaavieamsedioanes 5.11 
Note: 1 Krona=US$0. 1933. Outside of a few excep- Source: Kungl.Socialstyrelsen, Sociala Meddelanden 


tions, information concerning average hourly earnings cov- 
ers at least 10 industries and at least 10,000 man-hours of 
work per week. Holidays, vacations, or sick leave are not 
included. 
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(Royal Labor Directorate, Labor Information). Stockholm, 
September 1959. 
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TABLE 4. U.S.S.R.: AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN THE SOVIET NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(In thousands) 














Industry 1928 1932 1940 1950 1955 1957 1958 

Total for the national economy....| 10,790 22, 601 $1, 192 38, 895 48, 380 53, 148 54, 600 
Manufacturing and mining.............. 3,773 8,000 10, 967 14, 144 17, 367 19, 144 19,641 
EE OTS MAOO 723 2, 289 1, 563 2, 569 3, 190 4, 000 4, 369 
Agriculture (not including 

collective farmers) .............00+0+ 1, 660 2,948 2, 697 3, 437 6, 157 6,793 6, 257 

Machine, tractor, and 

LEPAIL SLATIONS.........000..seseeeeee -- 144 530 678 3,065 2,554 1, 262 
State farms and 
other enterprises...........ue or 345 2, 259 1, 760 2, 425 2, 832 3,961 4,627 

rad eriincntntincenitensionnenine 75 100 279 444 389 377 384 
EE TTR 1, 270 2,017 3, 425 4, 082 5,039 5, 355 5, 568 

| RAE EE 971 1, 297 1,752 2, 068 2, 302 2, 323 2, 329 

EE CM cecins scdsii saci vechbesaccleowdssas 104 146 203 222 285 317 327 

Automobile and other ................ 195 574 1, 470 1,792 2, 452 2, 715. 2,912 
Communi cations...........0..0ceceesere ves 95 224 478 542 611 641 668 
a a RE RE es 532 1, 564 2, 519 2, 666 2, 869 3,089 3, 275 
Public food services .......c.ccsc0s0000 55 633 784 659 856 928 959 
Public utilities and 

HOUSING SEFVICES..........0.0c0cesererees 147 661 1, 221 1, 210 1, 400 1,579 1,697 
I cath caidexilbicbesnsvenin 399 669 1, 507 2,051 2, 627 2,892 3,087 
Education and cultural 

establi shments.................0cese0ee0 725 1,22 2, 663 3, 315 3, 988 4, 250 4, 404 
I itiatiaatcahienniinibicsnansiwoonstosnanses 82 145 361 714 992 1, 208 : 1, 326 
Credit and insurance.............-. ams 95 128 262 264 265 261 259 
Public and economic 

AGMINi SCPATION 2.2... eee cece rece cereee 1,010 1, 650. 1,851 1,831 1, 361 1,24 1, 286 
etapa tle tap ED 149 281 642 967 1, 269 1, 337 1, 420 


























Note: In 1956, some 600,000 industrial cooperative 
workers became industrial wage and salary earners when 
the govemment absorbed a oumber of cooperatives into 
state enterprises. 

The 1953-57 figures for the national economy and for 
the machine and tractor stations include workers in the 
tractor brigades who, as members of collective farms, were 
not counted as wage and salary eamers before 1953. The 


mumber of workers in machine and tractor stations de- 
creased in 1958 in connection with the transfer of these 


stations to collective farms. 
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To the 1958 figure for manufacturing and mining 
we. added 500,000 persons employed in auxiliary work 
in construction and also persons in other small enter- 


prises. 


Source: U.S.S.R., Council of Ministers, Central Sea 
tistical Administration. Narodnoe Hoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 
godu (The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958: 
Statistical Yearbook, Moscow, 1959, p- 658-659). 











TABLE 5- U.S.S.R.: AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN SOVIET MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


(In thousands) 





1932 














Industry 1940 1950 1955 1957 1958 
Ss sso cciiieitesihibpiatiehdivaninietinitiiandbiaeiniaes 8, 000 10, 967 14, 144 17, 367 19, 144 PD, 641 
MN ss sisessiscassintesssccataiicanenincercaissess 6, 007 8, 290 11, 308 14, 281 15,760 16, 219 
MII ii sini<seincastcansetarsdaccocorasonsnntense 560 351 320 327 349 354 
Engineering-technical workers .......... 420 932 1, 197 1, 545 1, 689 1,750 
White-collar workers .......cccccecececnssereee 700 768 710 753 810 815 























Note: These data exclude the members of industrial 


cooperatives (1.1 million in 1958) and wage and salary 
eamers in collective farm enterprises and in some minor 


auxiliary enterprises. 
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Squrce: U.S.S.R., Council of Ministers, Central Ste 
tistical Administration. Narodnoe Hoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 
godu (The National Economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1958 
Statistical Yearbook, Moscow, 1959, p. 131). 





